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obedience of a mail, between the sin of Eve and the birth of the Saviour
from Mary, between the tree of the garden and the tree of the cross, were
merely picturesque unless this necessity could be demonstrated. The idea,
however, that God could have restored man to the dignity for which He
intended him by means of an angel or some man created without sin,
might be rejected; for in that case man, the servant of God and equal to
the angels, would have become the servant of a redeemer who was not
divine. Anselm further decides against the popular theory that the
Incarnation was the means of ransoming man from the power of the devil;
the devil had no claims over man which demanded a legal ransom. The
writing against man which was blotted out by the death of Christ was
not a deed to which the devil was a party; it was the confirmation of the
righteous judgment of God, by which man, having sinned of his own will,
was condemned to sin and to its punishment.

The foundation of Anselm's argument is his definition of sin as the
failure to render to God the honour which is due to Him, the withholding
of a just debt. For this satisfaction is necessary, and this implies not
merely the payment of the thing withheld, but further compensation for
the wrong done. If God were to leave sin unpunished, this would be
contrary to His justice and would introduce disorder into His kingdom.
In God's order of things there is nothing so intolerable as the subtraction
of due honour from the Creator by the creature. That honour must be
paid, or punishment must follow; otherwise we must conclude that God
is unjust to Himself or unable to exact either alternative. Anselra's view
of punishment for sin was that it is a payment forced upon an un-
willing debtor; he who withholds from God what is His has to forfeit
something of his own. By removing from the sinner that happiness which
depends upon obedience to the Creator, God repairs His offended honour
and asserts His lordship; not that His honour is affected in itself by the
disobedience of angels or men, but such disobedience is an attempt to
disturb the order of the universe, and cannot be overlooked by the will
from whose domination it endeavours to escape. From these premises
Anselm proceeded to discuss the creation and fall of man. In creating
man without sin, the intention of God was to fill the gap left by the fall
of the rebellious angels and to perfect their number. But the sin of man
made it impossible for him, if it were left unpunished, to take his place
among the good angels who had never sinned. To recover the blessedness
which he lost by sin, he must make satisfaction, and satisfaction most be
proportionate to the offence for which it is paid. No atonement for sin
which man can make by his own efforts is a sufficient equivalent, for it is
merely the payment of the duty which he owes to God, not the testora-
tion of a debt, and there is nothing in it which can outweigh the enormity
of a single sin. If tnan, in the state in which it was in his power to avoid
sin, succumbed of his own will to the temptation of the devil, atid so
frustrated God's purpose of perfecting human nature, how can he now,
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